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ORIGINAL DEPARTMENT. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF HUMANITY. 


No. VIIL—LONDON DUSTMEN. 


Lonpoy, our readers are perfectly aware, presents 
many phases of character, and in it, the “ philosophy 
of living” causes labour to divide itself into ten 
thousand forms. But amidst the varied hues and 
colours which its humanity exhibits, amidst all the 
strange variety of its classes, there are none, we 
think, so essentially, so peculiarly, so irretrievably 
Londonish, as our “London Dustmen.” The wan- 
dering Jew, who croaks “old clothes” from morning 
till night, bears in his very face the character of an 
exotic ; the milkman, squealing, or rather mewing, at 
all doors, has somewhat of a green appearance, even 
though he should have been born and bred in the 
metropolis,—we associate him with the country; but 
our Dustmen seem as if they wére the real cock- 
ney aborigines: London is theirs, “to have and to 
hold;” no where else are they to be found, for if 
they ventured beyond the “bills of mortality,” their 
occupation would be gone, they would become “ dust 
and ashes” themselves, and would have to be carted 
away, like the rubbish of which they deliver house- 
holders. 

There is a tribe which has close affinity and rela- 
tionship to our “ Dustmen,” and who, if precedence 
were to be claimed at a Dustman’s ball, or a Dust- 
man’s dinner, might argue that they feed the fires 
which supply the ashes which give the Dustmen 
their claim to a leasehold of life. The relationship 
cannot be denied ; our black diamond knights, alias 
coalheavers, are connected with our “ Dusty Bobs ;” 
and they slide as easily into one another, as coal be- 
comes ashes. Still, our Dustmen are native, pe- 
culiar, and marked: they are more London’s own 
natural children, than even the poor sweeps, whom 
an act of parliament has destined to be extinguished 
for ever. But who shall extinguish our Dustmen? 
An insolent metropolitan police act did, indeed, inter- 
fere with the ringing of their bell ; and it even became 
a question of how far they had a right to their old 
immortal cry of “Dust ho!” but they have survived 
the shock, and still wear their everlasting plush 
breeches and shovel hats. And most truly can we 
say, that we could better spare better men; for 
search London through; and no other class can be 
found, who embody so much of London broad drol- 
lery, or can be so fairly considered as the genuine 
personations of London common life. 

Thanks to cur artist, he has done the Dustmen 
complete justice in bringing them to the block. If 
our picture had fallen from the clouds before some 
travelling Londoner in Kamtschatka, he would start 
at the verisimilitude. Look at “Dusty Bob” leaning 
against the curb-stone,—what a roguish eye the fel- 
low has! With what infinite ease, too, the “gentle- 





men” can make themselves comfortable! An invalid, 
walking in the Park, may have to provide himself 
with a portable seat,—our Dustmen turn up their 
dust-basket, and take their ease at their pleasure in 
the open air. We have here before us all the essen- 
tials of the profession: our picture is complete, only 
it wants the cart and horse, which of course can 
hardly be considered as Dust-men. The shovel, the 
basket, the porter-pot, and the pipes, constitute the 
garnishing of the scene, and tell us that Dustmen 
can turn from work to play, and from play to work, 
with all the easy grace of an accomplished gentleman, 
—for their work is “ raising a dust,” and their plea- 
sure is “blowing a cloud.” Happy Joes! they have 
no notion that their dry business should choke them, 
and so they “moisten their clay” abundantly ; they 
may earn their bread by ashes, but they do not spread 
them over their butter ; for the Dustmen are the 
native wags of London, and crack the broadest and 
the drollest jokes of all her Bow-bell population. 

Come, let us gather round our cheerful hearth; 
how brightly the fire burns! we are consuming, first, 
the natural value of the coal as fuel; second, we are 
consuming the labour of the miner ; third, we are 
consuming the expense of shipping it: fourth, we are 
consuming that which creates coal-ships, coal-sailors, 
coal-captains, coal-merchants, coal-dues, coal-heavers, 
coal-wharfs, and coal-waggons; and so away all is 
going, steam and smoke up the chimney, and ashes 
into the grate-pit. Marvellous ashes !—these, the 
last remnant of all this wonderful combination of 
human labour, are calling into existence another 
race, and giving life and activity to other groups of 
humanity. Marvellous ashes, indeed! they breathe 
life into our Dustmen, froth up their foaming tan- 
kards, fill their pipes, feed their wives and babies, 
and mark their faces with all that broad and cha- 
racteristic drollery, that peculiar aspect, a compound 
of grinning whimsicality and broad good-humour, for 
which the London Dustmen are famed far beyond 
the sound of even the big bell of St. Paul’s. Who 
says that there is such a thing as annihilation? Let 
him come to London, and take a lesson from our 
Dustmen. They will shew him a cinder amongst 
their ashes which has escaped over the careless kit- 
chen maid’s sifter, and then they will tell him that a 
few more such cinders will not only bake, but buy 
their Sunday’s dinner. Annihilation, indeed! the 
trades of London discarded it, long before science 
disproved it ! 

When Dustmen were first called into existence, is 
beyond our ken. Dr. Johnson said that when the 
Scotch had not kail, they probably had nothing ; and 
we think that when cockneys had not coal, they pro- 
bably had not Dustmen. Without entering into this 
disputed matter, we may say, that London consumes 
an enormous quantity of coal, raises an enormous 
cloud, produces an enormous quantity of ashes, and 
gives employment to a great number of dustmen. 
These Dustmen, too, may be described as peculiarly 
under the protection of the law, for they claim their 
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dust* by sundry acts of parliament; and the more | When I remember that the entire number of these 


cinders they can find in the dust, so much the better 
for themselves, and the worse for the housekeeper. 
Moreover, though these Dustmen have their regular 
wages from the parish contractors, they cannot get 
rid of an old idea, that they are performing an essen- 
tial favour to each house they deliver; and so they 
never scruple to hint to Betty, that as she has taken 
the trouble to call them, she may as well give their 
compliments to “ Missus,” and they hope the “lady” 
will “jest” be good enough to give them a pot of 
porter among three. At Christmas, too, they go 
their rounds ; and though one may be able to refuse 
fiddlers, pipers, lamplighters, and errand boys, who 
could refuse the Dustmen? “Ve are the reglar 
Dustmen, as has done the work o’ this here parish 
for twenty year and more.” Who could resist the 
appeal, especially when the “ reglar Dustmen” stand 
before you, as they appear in our picture, though, of 
course, without the basket, the shovel, and the pipes ? 
But it is in their favourite ‘aproom, that Dustmen 
in all their glory may be seen ; pipes, and jokes, and 
mirth, are all jingling together ; and when they stike 
up the chorus of the Dustman’s song, you cannot 
but feel, that 


“ F’en in their ashes live their wonted fires.” 





SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
INSTITUTES. 


By the Author of “ Random Recollections,” “ The Great 
Metropolis,” “ Portraits of Public Characters,” §c. 





Great as is the importance which is generally 
attached by the Christian community to Sunday 
schools, that importance is, I feel assured, considerably 
underrated. I know of no institutions of modern 
origin which have been productive of a greater amount 
of good, or which are capable of being turned to 
better account still. Nor do I doubt that they are 
destined to exert a mighty influence in the regenera- 
tion of society in ages to come. 

There is no moral truth of which I feel more con- 
vinced than this—that could we only bring the entire 
juvenile population of the land within the sphere of 
Sunday school agency, the generation destined to suc- 
ceed the present would exhibit a glorious contrast to it 
in all that is spiritually great and good. The moral 
aspect of society would undergo such an extensive 
and beneficial change as to present us, thirty or forty 
years hence, with a state of things which, so far as 
this country is concerned, would justify us in regard- 
ing it as being, in some measure, if not in its largest 
extent, a realisation of that millennial state of society 
which the Scriptures teach us to expect in the latter 
days of the world. 

With me it has often been a question, whether the 
friends of evangelical religion have given that coun- 
tenance and support to Sunday schools which these 
institutions have a right to claim at their hands. 





schools, within the confines of the United Kingdom, 
is only 30,000; and that not many morethan 1,500,000 
children, which is in the proportion of only one to ten of 
our juvenile population, are in the habit of attending 
them,—I cannot resist the conviction that there exists 
in quarters where it ought not to exist, a criminal in- 
difference to these institutions. 

First of all, the number of these schools ought to 
be greatly increased. There is room for a large mul- 
tiplication of them in all our populous towns; and 
they ought to be introduced into every village and 
hamlet in the land, where thirty or forty families live 
within a convenient distance of each other. Nor is 
it necessary, as is generally supposed, that Sunday 
schools should be connected with or attached to 
churches or chapels. Every church and chapel ought, 
it is true, to have its Sunday school ; and low, indeed, 
must be the state of vital piety in that place of wor- 
ship which has not its institution for the religious 
instruction cf the young on every returning Sabbath ; 
but there are many densely-populated districts in the 
metropolis, and in all large town:, in which the nearest 
chapel may be so great a distance as to deter parents— 
those of them especially who have no experimental 
knowledge of Divine Truth, from sending their chil- 
dren thither. The remedy for this state of things 
would obviously be for some Christian family to con- 
vert one of their apartments for a couple of hours 
each Sabbath to the purposes of a Sunday school, for 
such of the children in the neighbourhood as felt 
disposed, or could be induced, to avail themselves of 
the religious instruction thus gratuitously offered to 
them. He who pens these lines well remembers the 
time when Sunday-school instruction was rarely im- 
parted in the north of Scotland, in a place of worship. 
Sunday schools then assembled in the houses of 
pious private individuals; and there is no reason 
why they should not do so now in those districts of 
the metropolis or other large towns, in which there is 
no place of worship within a convenient distance. 

There is one very effectual way in which the exist- 
ing Sabbath schools may be encouraged and rendered 
more successful, which has never, so far as I am aware, 
been brought under the consideration of the religious 
community. I allude to the propriety and duty of 
pious individuals, impressed with the importance of 
imparting religious instruction in early life, using their 
influence with those parents who live in their neighbour- 
hood who may themselves have no sense of the value 
of the immortal spirits of their offspring, to induce 
these parents to send their children to the nearest 
Sunday school. I feel a deep conviction of the great 
good that might be accomplished in this way, were 
Christians only to exert the influence they possess 
over the minds of others. It would be a cheap and 
easy mode of benefiting one’s fellow-creatures: it 
would incur no expenditure of money, and would 
require no personal sacrifice worthy of the name. It 
would afford a new and beautiful illustration of the 
moral compulsion spoken of in the parable, when the 
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servants of the master of the feast were commanded 
to go out into the highways and hedges, and com- 
pel strangers to come in. Were our views on this 
point adopted and embodied in the practice of pious 
men, our Sunday schools would speedily become so 
crowded that there would not be room enough to re- 
ceive the juvenile applicants for religious instruction. 

It might happen in such a case, that parents who 
are themselves unacquainted with the power of reli- 
gion would start an objection to sending their children 
to Sabbath-school seminaries, on the ground that they 
do not “wish to stuff their heads with religion.” 
Such an objection would be easily and at once obviated 
by urging the fact, that apart from the merely reli- 
gious utility of Sunday schools, they are beneficial to 
a very great extent by their moral and intellectual cul- 
tivation of the juvenile mind; and that apart from the 
bearings of the instruction imparted as regards man’s 
destinies in a future state, it contributes essentially 
to human happiness and prosperity in the present 
life. As there are, unhappily, irreligious parents, who 
are, in such a case, accessible to no other than mere 
worldly arguments, we are at times obliged to put 
the matter on this low and grovelling ground. Let 
me, then, mention a fact which ought to have its 
weight with this class of parents. It is this, that not 
only does Sunday-school instruction elevate, in the 
majority of cases, the moral and social character of 
those who receive it; but that the very circumstance 
of having been trained up at one of these institutions 
is, with many of the most respectable houses of 
business, a great recommendation to those who apply 
for employment—that it is indispensable in other 
cases to getting an engagement—while in no case, 
so far as I am aware, would the circumstance of 
having attended a Sunday school in early life prove a 
barrier to receiving employment. The Messrs. West- 
ley, the most extensive bookbinders in the world, 
usually employing from 300 to 350 hands, have re- 
peatedly mentioned to me, that they make a point 
of never engaging any young person who has not 
been at a Sunday school. They also add—and the 
fact ought to make a deep impression on the minds 
even of parents who are entirely indifferent to religion 
—that out of every ten persons, whether male or 
female, who have been instructed in Sunday schools, 
not more than one turns out badly. 

In connexion with Sunday schools, our attention 
has been called to a proposal, made by Mr. Feather- 
stone of Woolwich, to establish Sunday-school Insti- 
tutes, for the benefit of the senior scholars. His 
object is to instruct them in literary and scientific 
matters, in addition to the strictly religious knowledge 
imparted to them. The means by which he proposes 
to carry his views into effect are the formation of 
classes, literary and scientific—the establishment of a 
library—the institution of regular courses of lectures 
on intellectual topics—-the formation of a museum of 
natural and artificial curiosities, &c. 

Great praise is due to Mr. Featherstone, not less 
for the excellence of the motives which prompt the 


| above proposals, than for the personal sacrifices, in 
| the shape of money and time, which he has made in 
his anxiety to carry those proposals into practical 
| effect. His idea is undoubtedly good: it is exceed- 
ingly desirable, that in this inquiring and intelligent 
| age, the children who attend Sunday schools should 
not be brought up in utter ignorance of literary and 
| scientific matters. The great difficulty consists in 
| giving to merely intellectual culture its due share of 
| importance, and nothing more. Were Mr. Feather- 
stone’s views adopted, the danger would consist in the 
mind of the Sunday scholar becoming inordinately 
partial to the literary and scientific departments of 
instruction, and acquiring a comparative disrelish for 
the fundamental truths of the gospel. Lectures, 
libraries, and museums, would, if the greatest care 
were not taken, supplant the Bible altogether in the 
thoughts and affections of the juvenile mind. My 
opinion, therefore, of Mr. Featherstone’s proposed 
Sunday-school institute is, that the idea is abstractedly 
good; and that, in the hands of judicious men, it 
might be advantageously carried into practice; but 
that, on the other hand, the result would often be, 
that literature and science would take the place of 
gospel truth, and the Sunday school be thus, in effect, 
converted into a mechanics’ institute. After a care- 
ful consideration of Mr. Featherstone’s proposal, in 
all its bearings, my conviction is, that it were far 
better that the Sunday scholar should not enjoy the 
gratification or mere worldly advantage of acquiring 
literary and scientific information as a Sunday scholar, 
than that Sunday schools should be diverted from their 
legitimate purpose, which is that of instructing the 
youthful mind in the distinguishing doctrines of the 
gospel, and inculcating the indispensable necessity of 
personal piety. 

Let me not, however, be here misunderstood. Let 
no one infer from any thing I have said, that I am 
opposed to the instruction of the youthful mind in 
literary and scientific matters. On the contrary, I 
have always been a zealous advocate for the intellec- 
tual cultivation of the juvenile portion of the com- 
munity. The purest and most fervent personal piety 
is quite compatible with literary and philosophical 
knowledge ; and often operates beneficially in prevent- 
ing piety from degenerating into fanaticism. The only 
question with me is, whether literary and scientific 
knowledge might not be more advantageously ac- 
quired in some other place than in Sunday schools, 
and whether the better time for applying the mind to 
purely intellectual topics would not be after the par- 
ties had quitted the Sunday school. 

Let me, before concluding, remark, in justice to 
Mr. Featherstone, that he is most anxious that his 
proposed Sunday-school Institutes should be kept in 
due subordination to the Sunday schools themselves. 
He is as much impressed as any man can be, with 
the paramount importance of direct instruction in 
evangelical truth. The point of difference between 
us is, that he thinks the institutes might be kept in 





their proper place, and be prevented from interfering 
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with the efficiency of the Sunday schools; while my 
apprehension is, that though they might be so in cer- 
tain cases, when under the control of judicious per- 
sons, yet that in the majority of instances the institutes 
would, to a certain extent, defeat the great design of 
Sunday schools. I express my views, however, with 
diffidence. The question is one of great importance, 
and merits the most serious attention of the Christian 
world. wes 





THE WATER CARRIERS. 


Cold blaws the wind frae east to west, 
The drift is driving sairly, 

Sae loud and shrill’s I hear the blast, 
I’m sure its winter fairly. 


WE can almost fancy that when Burns wrote the above 
lines, he must have been in a similar situation to our own 
at the present time, viz. sitting pretty near a good fire, 
with his feet on the fender—warming first one hand and 
then the other; but if we be mistaken in this supposition, 
we can at all events find satisfaction in imagining that 
it was while in such a position he intended it should be 
sung. 

We are not naturally “coldriff,’ but there is something 
in the shrill blast of an east wind—in the month of 
January, when the snow lies two or three inches deep on 
the ground, and a sharp frost prevails, which makes us 
almost instinctively draw our chairs as near the warm 
hearth as we can. Nor, while we do so, can we forget 
the numbers—thousands, of our fellow-creatures, who 
having no warm hearth to draw near to, must be now 
suffering from the severity of the cold, at this inclement 
season of the year; the remembrance of them maketh us 
wish we could provide a fire large enough, to admit of 
every human being so situated having a seat near it— 
enjoying themselves each over a penny loaf and a cup of 
coffee! Oh, how many thousands of our fellow-beings 
would leap for joy, if such a thing were practicable and 
put in operation! But alas! we need not wish so exten- 
sively, we must do what we can within our own “ narrow 
sphere” to alleviate the distress of the ‘ distressed.” 

’Tis eight of the clock, and after having waited anx- 
iously until our own coffee should be brought up, for about 
ten minutes or so,— Betty has just brought herself up, and 
is now addressing her mistress after the following fashion: — 
“If you please, ma’am, the butt and the cistern is so 
froze, that I couldn’t get no water out, so I boiled what 
was left in the itéle last night, but I’m afeard there aint 
enough for the breakfast.” (Here’s a pretty piece of 
business —to take place just when we expected to warm 
our inside as well as the out!) “ Well, Betty,” says her 
mistress, “I’m sorry to hear that, but we must do the best 
we can, and in the mean time you had better look out for 
the water carriers.” Scarcely is the last sentence uttered, 
before we hear a couple of pails deposited in front of the 
window, and a voice calling out, not “ milk a hoo!” as 
we expected, but “any water wanted, ma’am?” and 
there stands the figure to whom the woice belongs; see 
how he shivers, poor fellow! see! he shivers again—rubs 
his red hands together, and slaps them against his sides! 
Ah! we need not wonder at his feeling the cold; see 
what a rent there is in his coat,—how his knees are ex- 
posed to the cold, and his toes project from his many-a- 
day old boots! What a picture of suffering humanity ! 

“Thank ye, ma’am,—much obliged—thank ye,” says 
the poor water carrier, as he gets the job of saving Betty 
the trouble of carrying water from a plug that has just 





been opened in the street, and away he goes whistling (!) 
and as grateful as if he had been presented with twenty 
pounds! 

They are sly rogues though, some of them water car- 
riers. There is some half-dozen or so, of neighbouring 
servant girls collected round the pipe in the street at the 
present time, and as the ladies (!) must be served first, 
of course the water carriers must “ wait their turn,” and 
not be ungentlemanly (!) And there they are, the rascals 
—playing off all kinds of tricks upon the maids, such as 
dropping little balls of snow down their backs, untying 
their apron-strings, &c. &c.; and there is one young scamp 
has just upset one of their water-cans! However, as he 
is made to understand, he “must just wait until it is 
filled again.” 

We have often thought what a catalogue would be pre- 
sented, if all the different ways and means employed in 
London for earning a penny, were made into an alpha- 
betical list, showing the number who engage in each, as 
well as the average profit which every individual makes: 
what a mass of curious information it would present to our 
view! and how ingenious some of the methods would 
appear; and yet how small—how very small the sum 
which they produce, with all their ingenuity. "Tis a 
true saying that “ that the one-half of the world knoweth 
not how the other liveth.” 

But to return to our water carrier: ah! here he comes, 
and as he deposits the pails at the door, he exclaims 
“ there, ma’am, that’s ten pails—and them’s what you told 
me to fetch; whew! it’s wery cold!” and so saying, he 
shoves his hands into his pockets, one of which is evi- 
dently bottomless—and thumping his feet on the step, 
patiently waits until his pails are returned, and his six- 
pence is paid; which being done, he walks or rather trots 
off to find another job, with many a “thank ye” and touch 
of the hat. 

Water carrying is at best but a short-lived trade in 
London, so that a great many who engage in it, employ 
themselves during the rest of the year in selling “ hearth. 
stone” or “songs three yards a penny;” while others 
beg or do something very like begging. Servants, par- 
ticularly in London, are exceedingly fond of gossiping ; 
and few opportunities are more advantageous for the 
practice of that well-known art, than when they have to 
carry water from the street; and probably if they are asked 
why they have been away half-an-hour, fetching a single 
pail-full, the answer will be to the effect, that they had to 
wait their turn; when in fact, they had been occupied at 
least twenty minutes in spinning their own “ yarn,” and 
in hearing others spin theirs. Now, reader, if you are 
what is commonly called “frozen out,” and would not 
wish to be scandalized,—patronize the poor “ water 
carriers.” 


LIFE AND WORKS OF JOSEPHUS.*—No. I. 

Mr. VirtveE here presents us with an edition of 
Josephus far superior to every other which has previously 
appeared. It is not ouly the most meritorious republi- 
cation of the Jewish historian which has issued from the 
press, as regards the accuracy and elegance of its typo- 
graphical execution, the quality of illustrations, and what 
is technically called the getting up of the work, but pos- 
sesses the great further recommendation of being remark- 
ably cheap. 

Of the writings of Josephus we will not say a word. 
Were we to pen a syllable on that point, we would only 











* Life and Works of Josephus. Introductory Essay by 
the Rev. Henry Stebbing, D.D. George Virtue. 
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excite a smile in the countenances of our readers. Our 
only object in referring to the work at all, is to enable 
that portion of the public who honour us with a perusal 
of the Sarurpay Journal, to form an opinion of the 
quality of the engravings, by which the volume is so 
copiously illustrated. 

Our first specimen of the engravings of this new edition 
of Josephus, represents Cesonia bewailing before Julius 
Lupus, one of the Roman tribunes, the murder of her 
husband. The extract which follows will explain the 
subject. 

“So when Lupus was come into the palace, he found 
Cesonia, who was Caius’s wife, lying by her husband's 
dead body, which also lay down on the ground, and 
destitute of all such things as the law allows to the dead, 
and all over herself besmeared with the blood of her hus- 
band’s wounds, and bewailing the great affliction she was 
under, her daughter lying by her also; and nothing else 
was heard in these her circumstances but her complaint 
of Caius, as if he had not regarded what she had often 
told him of beforehand; which words of hers were taken 
in a different sense even at that time, and are now esteemed 
equally ambiguous by those that hear of them, and are 
still interpreted according to the different inclinations of 
people. Now some said that the words denoted that she 


Our next engraving gives a representation of the siege 
and fall of Gamala. A short extract will suffice to make 
the subject of the engraving intelligible to the reader. 

“ But of the people of Gamala,” says Josephus, “ those 
that were of the bolder sort fled away and hid themselves, 
while the more infirm perished by famine; but the men 
of war sustained the siege till the two and twentieth day 
of the month Hyperbereteus, [Tisri,] when three soldiers 
of the fifteenth legion,’ about the morning watch, got 
under a high tower that was near them, and undermined 
it, without making any noise ; nor when they either came 
to it, which was in the night time, nor when they were 
under it, did those that guarded it perceive them. These 








had advised him to leave off his mad behaviour and his 
barbarous cruelty to the citizens, and to govern the public 
with moderation and virtue, lest he should rish 6 the 
same way, upon their using him as he had used them. 
But some said, that as certain words had passed concern- 
ing the conspirators, she desired Caius to make no delay, 
but immediately to put them all to death, and this whether 
they were guilty or not, and that thereby he would be 
out of the fear of any danger; and that this was what she 
reproached him for, when she advised him so to do, but 
he was too slow and tender in the matter. And this was 
what Cesonia said, and what the opinions of men were 
about it. But when she saw Lupus approach, she showed 
him Caius’s dead body, and soaiahea him to come 
nearer, with lamentations and tears; and as she per- 
ceived that Lupus was in disorder, and approached her in 
order to execute some design disagreeable to himself, she 
was well aware for what purpose he came, and stretched 
out her naked throat, and that very cheerfully to him, be- 
wailing her case, like one that utterly despaired of her 
life, and bidding him not to boggle at finishing the 
tragedy they had resolved upon relating to her. So she 
boldly received her death’s wound at the hand of Lupus, 
as did the daughter after her. So Lupus made haste to 
inform Cherea of what he had done.” 


soldiers then upon their coming avoided making any noise, 
and when they had rolled away five of its strongest stones, 
they went away hastily; whereupon the tower fell down 
on a sudden, with a very great noise, and its guard fell 
headlong with it; so that those that kept guard at other 
places were under such disturbance, that they ran away ; 
the Romans also slew many of those that ventured to 
_— them, among whom was Joseph, who was slain by 
a dart, as he was running away over that part of the wall 
that was broken down: but as those that were in the cit 

were greatly affrighted at the noise, they ran hither an 

thither, and a great consternation fell upon them, as 
though all the enemy had fallen in at once upon them: 
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Then it was that Chares, who was ill, and under the | But the Romans so well’ remembered their former ill 
physician’s hands, gave up the ghost, the fear he was in | success, that they did not enter the city till the three and 
greatly contributing to make his distemper fatal to him. | twentieth day of the forementioned month.” 
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The beautiful engraving which follows, is intended to | fewer than ten thousand persons perished, by the falling of 
represent the effects of an earthquake which happened in | houses on the awful occasion. The engraving is one of a 
Judea, in the seventh year of the reign of Herod. No] great merit. | 
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i 4 In our next number, we shall present our readers with | to increase the value of Mr. Virtue’s edition of Josephus; y 
s j two or three additional specimens of the pictorial illustra- | an edition which, even in this age of cheap and elegant F 
tions which contribute so largely not only to beautify but | publications, is not likely to be supplanted by any other. 
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PICTURES OF LIFE. 


No. III.—THE RIVAL NEIGHBOURS. 
By Miss E. Watts. 
PART THE THIRD. 

Mranrtimg, trouble, that had darkened Mrs. Benson’s 
heart and hearth, did not spare her rival, and Mrs. Gray 
was at that moment suffering as much from fear and 
anxiety as her opposite neighbour was from shame and 
remorse. The rent had been demanded, and the money 
so unwisely spent, had not been replaced. One of the 
residents of the court, formerly a servant to the gentleman 
to whom the greater number of the houses belonged, was 
employed by him to collect the rents. “ Dressed in a 
little brief authority,” he loved to make the most of it, 
and influenced by his wife’s jealousy of her appearance, 
and prejudiced with an idea of their extravagance, he was 
even more harsh and unaccommodating than usual to the 
Grays. “If it is not paid on Saturday next,” had been 
his last threat, “I shall seize without further notice.” 

It was the afternoon of that day, and Mrs. Gray had 
returned desponding and disappointed from an attempt to 
raise money on her watch; the acute pawnbroker to whom 
she had taken it, had undeceived her as to its value; she 
had been shamefully imposed upon; the works were so 
much injured, as to require a large sum spent in repairs 
before it could be worth anything as a timekeeper, and the 
much vaunted gold thinly covereda copper case. The small 
sum he was willing to advance was useless; she had al- 
ready changed her silver for the German metal, to procure 
a silk gown like Mrs. Benson’s, and now she sat down 
quite hopeless of averting the ruin that threatened them ; 
and her distress in this sad prospect was rendered tenfold 
deeper by the consciousness that it had all been brought 
about by her own folly. Now, in the time of trouble, the 
selfishness, which in fancied prosperity had been the 
jackal to a silly vanity, was prostrated before materval 
affection, and it was not her own mortification that struck 
so painfully upon her heart, as the thought of what her 
son’s would be. 

A rap at the door made her heart beat quicker; after 
a moment's hesitation she opened it, and to her astonish- 
ment admitted Anne Benson; they had never been on 
visiting terms, and now, had things been going on 
smoothly with Mrs. Gray, she might have thought it ne- 
cessary, on her mother’s account, to show a proper sense 
of morality, by treating her with supreme contempt; but 
sorrow had put better thoughts into her heart, and she 
received her visitor kindly, if not cordially ; but after the 
first minute, Mrs, Gray perceived that Anne’s visit had 
some graver object than mere civility; even the customary 
salutation was uttered without its usual attendant smile, 
and her face was very pale, though her cheek flushed 
slightly, as she asked if Mrs. Gray expected her son home 
soon. The inquiry redoubled that lady’s astonishment ; 
she replied in the affirmative, and a feeble conversation 
lingered on till he arrived. John’s surprise at finding her 
there, equalled his mother’s, but he welcomed her with 
eager kindness. Anne’s reply was rather low and inco- 
herent; she was much agitated, and after a short interval, 
during which she seemed to know very little of what she 
either said or heard, she turned suddenly to John, and 
said quickly, “ Mr. Gray, I have a question to ask you, 
which I wish you to answer as to God or your own con- 
science ;” the matter of the speech was more inflated than 
the manner—the former had been considered, the last was 
impromptu. John was silent, and his mother breathless 
with surprise; the blood rushed to Anne’s cheek, and 
crimsoned her brow, as she continued— 





“Tam told that you have said that ours was a bad 
family, and accused me of levity and dishonour. I wish 
to know why you have said what you must know to be 
untrue. I may have been too gay, too light-hearted some- 
times,” she continued, “ and there is little fear that I shall 
ever so offend again; but what have you heard or seen in 
my conduct that could warrant you to speak thus of me 
—of us?” ‘I—I say that of you, Anne Benson!” re- 
plied John vehemently, silent hitherto from very astonish- 
ment, “as I live and breathe I never even thought it—my 
mother knows that I always—no, I did not always speak 
as I thought of you; but far from saying such a thing, I 
would not have believed it though an angel had told 
me.” 

The earnestness and sincerity with which these words 
were spoken, carried with them the conviction of their 
truth, and tears filled Anne’s eyes as that conviction en 
tered her heart; but it was confused, if not shaken by a 
glance at Mrs. Gray, whose eyes and mouth expressed an 
involuntary smile; John saw it too, and a deep blush 
coloured his cheek. “ You are thinking, I see, mother, of 
my pettish railings, but you know that I never slandered 
her so basely.” “No, no, John,” replied his mother, 
“that you never did—and,” she continued, sighing, “I 
don’t know why I should smile, I am sure I have more 
cause to cry; but whatever we may have thought of any 
other member of your family,” she went on addressing 
Anne, “* we never heard or thought any evil of you.” Anne 
coloured at the insinuation which John with instinctive 
sympathy had endeavoured by sign and glance to silence. 

“You allude,” she said, eagerly and frankly, ‘‘to my 
poor mother’s late misfortune; you would not think so 
hardly of her if you knew all,” and Anne related the 
whole affair without varnish or omission. Mrs. Gray 
listened silently, conscience-struck ; she thought how the 
same vanities were bringing upon herself sorrow and 
mortification ; and sympathy and remorse planted the first 
kindly feelings in her heart towards her former rival. 

John audibly expressed his sympathy, but suddenly 
broke off to ask who had told Anne that he had spread 
such reports of her. When she mentioned Mary Gibbs, 
spite of his indignation, a smile played for a moment on 
his countenance. ‘“ You see, after all,” he said, “she is 
not quite the best authority for my sayings and doings. 
Do you still think that she is to be Mrs. Gray?” The last 
question was put with a significance that rather confused 
Anne, and with a confession of ignorance on the subject, 
she was rising to depart, when a very sharp double knock 
startled all, and made Mrs. Gray turn as pale as death. 
She however hurried to the door before her son could 
reach it. 

“Well!” said a loud, harsh voice, as soon as she had 
opened it, “are you ready with the rent?” In a low voice 
she began to excuse their present inability, and to beg for 
a little more time. “Time! you’ve had time enough,” 
said the small authority, “will you pay it to-night?” 
Again Mrs. Gray repeated her sorrow that it was impossi- 
ble. A few oaths garnished his threatening reply, and 
John rose, and going to the door sent his mother away 
from it. “So you've not got the rent ready, young man? 
Did not you know that this was the last day ?” resumed the 
collector, though not quite so valiantly as when he ad- 
dressed a woman. “I have not yet been able to raise it,” 
replied John temperately, “but in the course of next 
week I will try to do so, if I can have so much time 
given me.” “I don’t consider it my duty,” was the 
reply, “ to give so much encouragement to extravagance 
and pride; you might have paid your rent before, and 
Mr. Everet is not to be cheated of it because your mother 
must wear a gold watch. I shall send in on Monday ;” 
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and before John could reply, he turned abruptly from him, 
and walked away. 

John closed the door and returned to his seat, and lean- 
ing his elbow on the table, covered his face with his hand ; 
he seemed to have forgotten that any one was present, till 
his mother’s sobs aroused him, and Anne was startled at 
the paleness of his face, as fixing his eyes sadly upon her, 
he said, ‘“‘ My poor mother!” Anne scarcely knew how to 
act, thus an involuntary witness to their domestic dis- 
tresses; but her own feelings at length prompted her, and 
she went and sat beside Mrs. Gray, endeavouring to 
soothe her agitation, and excite at least some hopes for the 
future. ‘“ Why, what can we do?” said Mrs. Gray some- 
what pettishly, “ he won’t give ustime, you hear, and we 
have no friends who would help us,” and she looked at 
Anne, with a despairing and questioning glance, that 
brought tears into her eyes, as she replied to it earnestly, 
“T wish I could have helped you, but,” she continued, 
“Mr. Everet is not so harsh and haughty as this man; 
perhaps if you were to speak to him, he would be more 
indulgent.” “It is worth trying,” said John, raising his 
head, “but there is so little time!’ ‘ You could sce him 
to-morrow,” returned Anne; “and if I might venture to 
advise, be perfectly candid, let him know all the cireum- 
stances.” Again John covered his face with his hand; 
his mother saw the movement, and his involuntary glance 
at herself. ‘That must be my task,” she said, trying to 
speak firmly ; “don’t grieve, John,” she continued, throw- 
ing her arms round his neck as he sat, and laying her wet 
cheek on his head, “ It’s all my fault, I know; I will do 
all I can, but don’t grieve, or you will break my heart.” 
John exerted himself to comfort his mother, and by the 
time Anne had discovered that she must go, Mrs. Gray 
was becoming quite sanguine respecting her determined 
application on the morrow. John opened the door for 
their visitor’s departure, and for the first time held out his 
hand on parting, and she was nearly certain that his pres- 
sure of hers was rather more than the ceremony absolutely 
demanded; however this was, and notwithstanding the 
sad scene she had witnessed, and her uncertainty of the 
result, neither father nor mother had that evening any 
occasion to inquire respecting her sadness. 

The next day was dull and rainy. Mrs. Gray went 
from church straight to Mr. Everet’s; the house was one 
of a handsome terrace in the Mile End Road; the servant 
was persuaded by real sympathy with her distress to do 
his best to procure her an interview; and after waiting 
some time in the hall, she was ushered into the library, 
into the presence of her landlord. Mr. Everet, had been 
at church, too, that morning, and on the table near him lay 
a Bible, and some popular theological work, both open ; 
but the gentleman’s eyes had been shut till the announce- 
ment of Mrs. Gray, and even now her entrance did not 
disturb the deep attention he seemed devoting to their 
perusal. “Ah!” at length he said, looking up with an 
affable smile, and a half bow to Mrs. Gray’s rather lady- 
like appearance—she moved towards the table, and as she 
began by mentioning her name and business, Mr. Everet’s 
oh! seemed to recognize her as nobody, and he leaned 
back in his seat anxiously examining the opposite cornice, 
while she proceeded with her confession, and request. 

The inattention of her auditor cramped and confused 
the eloquence of her appeal ; she felt she was not address- 
ing a heart, and her own was chilled. She concluded 
with a petition of indulgence to her son, whose only 
fault had been a too dutiful compliance with the whims 
of a foolish mother. ‘ Mrs. — a — Gray,” said Mr. 
Everet, turning towards her when she had finished, with a 
cold smile, “ 1 am very sorry for you as a Christian, but it 
seems to me you have brought this upon yourself, and 





must in justice suffer the punishment you have deserved 
to excuse you would be holding out encouragement t0 
like offences. You have sinned, you must suffer; it is 
the natural course of Providence, which 1 cannot presume 
to interrupt.” “Oh, Sir,’ said Mrs. Gray, clasping her 
hands, “if He judged us so hardly, what would become 
of us?” ‘You are impertinent!” said Mr. Everet 
sharply; “the affair is in the hands of Collins, and I 
wish to be troubled no more about it. Good day.” Mrs. 
Gray obeyed the intimation, and with a sinking heart and 
tearful eyes took her way home. 

It was a day or two after this, and Mrs. Gray was 
awaiting the return of her son to how sad a home! The 
house had been stripped of furniture to satisfy the rent 
and expenses, and the room in which she stood contained 
only two wooden boxes placed for seats, and a board laid 
on an old barrel, on which were set two mutilated cups 
and saucers, a tea-pot, in the same state, a broken jug 
containing a little milk, and some moist sugar still in its 
original paper. The sofa, whose acquisition had been 
such a triumph, the necessaries, that she had gradually 
accumulated with so much more real pleasure, were all 
gone, the forfeit of a ridiculous emulation, and she would 
have to receive her son for the first time in a home that 
her folly had desolated. How bitter now was her repent- 
ance; how violent her determination, that she would 
never again indulge such a foolish pride! She went up 
stairs, but there was the same scene repeated; one de- 
cayed straw mattress was all that remained there; she 
thought, “My son is labouring for my support, and TI, 
his mother, bave robbed him of a bed to rest in ;” and she 
tuted away and wandered down stairs, with a pang at 
her heart, that no tears came to relieve, or to express. 

At length John returned; his mother with a look of 
anguish watched him glance round the wretched apart- 
ment, but there was a cheerful smile on his face. ‘ Never 
mind, mother!” he said, “ we are sadly bare of furniture, 
tu be sure,” but we must be careful and economical, and 
we shall soon replace them. Cheer up, mother, and let 
us make the best of it. Thank God, we have health and 
strength ;” and he busied himself in placing their rude 
seats, and fixing a wedge to make the barrel stand more 
steady. “I shall never forgive myself,” said Mrs. Gray, 
her tears now flowing freely—“ Oh Jolin, my dear son, I 
have ruined you!” “No such thing, mother,” he replied 
gaily,” we have but to gather these things together again.” 
“And avoid sach folly in future,’ added his mother, 
strengthened and cheered by her son’s firm and hopeful 
bearing. “I'll never trouble myself about it again, 
though the whole court should be clothed in satin ;” and 
before they had finished their tea, she could smile with 
John at the rude contrivances they were obliged to have 
recourse to. 

They were sitting in the dusk of the evening carrying 
on an amicable dispute respecting the appropriation of the 
mattress, which a very gentle rep at the door interrupted. 
Mrs. Gray opened it, and John heard a low and hesitating 
voice, which he well recognized, though he could not dis- 
tinguish the words. ‘I am sure I am very much obliged 
to your mother,” said Mrs. Gray in reply, in a tone in 
which mortification struggled with gratitude, and almost 
strangled it—“ I'll ask my son.” “ No, no,” rejoined her 
visitor hastily, “ dear Mrs. Gray, you can decide yourself. 
I assure you my mother will be very glad to have the bed 
kept aired, and my father will carry it across the court 
when it gets a little later, so as not to be observed.—Don’t 
say a word, I will not be refused, and so good night, and 
God bless you;” and she ran away before her auditor 
could reply. Mrs. Gray’s information respecting her 
visitor and her object was needless; John was aware of 
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the whole. : ; 
said, passing his hand over his eyes, “‘ there is no shame 
in being obliged to a friend.” Mrs. Gray shook her head 
doubtfully at the word “friend,” but she could not oppose 
further what might contribute to her son’s comfort; and 
when Mr. Benson brought the bed and its etcetras, they 
were accepted by her with civil gratitude, and by John 
with a hearty good will, to which Mr. Benson so well 
responded, that, though hitherto almost strangers, they 
were in a few minutes as well acquainted, and as well 
disposed towards each other, as months of common inter- 
course might have made them. 

This was the commencement of an intimacy between 
the families that gradually extended to the two former 
rivals—rivals no longer, for Mrs. Benson had left off all 
finery, and Mrs. Gray might have passed into the oppo- 
site extreme, if it had not been for the influence of Anne 
Benson, who contrived to counteract this tendency, by 
occasionally making up a neat cap or gown for her. In 
time, by dint of industry and economy, their house was 
refurnished comfortably, though plainly, and John’s pro- 
motion to be foreman, in consideration of his attention 
and intelligence, enabled him to cement by marriage with 
Anne Benson that affection, which their very quarrels 
might have notified to a close observer, and which the 
distresses 0:' their separate familes had at once strengthened 
and disclosed. Mary Gibbs, who had been the real origi- 
nator of the evil report respecting Anne, had, influenced 
by a jealous feeling, taken so much pains to make it 
believed that John Gray was the first assertor of those 
falsehoods, that this marriage, by making the improbability 
apparent, threw a general doubt on the reports themselves, 
and the current of opinion turned decidedly in her favour ; 
every one called to mind the lively kindness, good-nature, 
and propriety of behaviour of the calumniated girl; and 
from having been ready to say any evil of her, the inha- 
bitants of the court passed into the opposite extreme, aud 
vied with each other in giving instances to prove that she 
was the best and kindest-hearted being that ever lived. 








SELECTED DEPARTMENT. 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON IN PRIVATE. 


[We copy the following account of an interview between 
Mr. Oastler and the Duke of Wellington. It throws much 
light on the private habits of his Grace. We extract it from 
No. 2 of Mr. Oastler’s * Fleet Papers.”] : 


Ou, I was a proud man that day! I had pleased my 
master, and had obtained, as my reward, from his hands, 
an honour which I valued more, and do so at this hour, 
than if he had given me the one half of his very large 
estates—an introduction to the Duke of Wellington! I 


shall never forget that day. I hurried away to the 
Duke’s—knocked at the door—delivered my credentials— 
and, in a trice, received for answer,—‘‘ The Duke of 
Wellington desires his compliments to you, and will be 
happy to see you to-morrow at eleven o’clock.” 

The morrow seemed a long time in coming. I slept 
little that night—I sleep much sounder here. I revered 
the character of the Duke. I believed that he was at 
the head of “the order,” which I had all my life-time 
honoured, and for which I had suffered so much. I 
thought that he was the most powerful man in the 
country; and I hoped—it was that hope which most ex- 
cited my reverence ; I beg you always to remember that, 
Sir—I hoped that, through on I could obtain ameliora- 
tion for my poor wretched factory children and their 





“It would be ungracious to refuse it,” he | miserable parents; and that when I had told him the true 


state of the working classes of the north, he would stretch 
out his powerful arm to save them from a state of wretch- 
edness to which philosophy alone could have reduced them. 

Full of these fondly cherished hopes, I arrived, five 
minutes before eleven, on the morrow, at Apsley House. 
I had often pleaded before the people for the emancipation 
of my poor infant slaves: now I was about to tell the 
Great Duke himself how they were tormented. 

I was shown into a waiting-room which looked into the 
Park. The splendid china service, emblematical of the 
Duke’s military achievements, adorns that room. I 
amused myself by looking at the pictures; but my mind 
was fully engaged in framing a sort of introductory 
address. 

I fancied that there would be much form in the ap- 
proach to so great a man; for, although I had previously 
companied with nobles, he seemed, in my estimation, to 
cast a dimness on all their coronets, I was very wishful 
not to disgrace you or myself, and thus mar my object on 
the threshold of our acquaintance. I might have saved 
myself all that trouble: I found that Wellington was as 
easy of access as a Fixby neighbour. The clock had not 
finished striking bef»re a door opened behind me, and a 
very pleasant, but rather faint and shrillish voice said, 
“Good moming, Mr. Oastler, will you walk this way ?” 
I did not know who it was that spoke. I turned and 
looked. The sound came from behind a door which was 
open. I moved onward. I needed no introduction. The 
Duke stood before me in his dressing-coat. I knew the 
well-defined features. What could I do orsay? I was 
in his presence before I was aware. No introduction, no 
speech, no anything was needful. He smiled, and said, 
“ Walk forward, Sir.’ I did ask him to “allow me to 
shut the doors.” “Ohno, Sir; walk forward, I will close 
the doors,” was his reply. 

I did just as he bade me; and then stood in the middle 
of that three-windowed room where the Duke transacts 
business, still facing the Park, feeling, for all the world, 
“as queer as Dick’s hat-band,” not knowing either what 
to say or do. I was in the Duke of Wellington’s pre- 
sence, however, about to render signal service to the aris- 
tocracy and the poor, as I thought, and that was enough 
for me. There was, in the middle of the room, a long 
table, loaded with books and papers, piled and arranged 
with scrupulous order and neatness. The sofa, too, ex- 
cepting at the end, next an easy chair, by the fire-place, 
was carefully filled with what seemed to be Parliamentary 
papers. When Wellington had closed both doors, (little 
did I think of prison doors then, though his Grace was 
as careful to secure those doors as our well-behaved and 
gentlemanly turnkeys are to fasten these,) he walked to- 
wards me and said, pointing to the vacant space on the 
sofa, “ Be seated, Sir.” 

Again I was obedient. But how can I describe my 
feelings when I found myself squatted on the sofa, and 
England’s Duke standing before me, and in Apsley House, 
too? I really felt ashamed, Sir. I felt out of my place, 
and quite uncomfortable ; but could not at first tell the 
Duke so. He asked me, “ Well, Mr. Oastler, what is it 
you wish to say to me?” And then I told him that I 
could not sit in his presence, and in Apsley House, whilst 
he was standing. “Oh,” said he, “if it will please you 
better, I will sit.” No sooner said than done. He was 
seated on my left hand, in the arm chair, in a second, and 
then he said, “ Well, Mr. Oastler, proceed.” I still felt 
very so-so-ish—under restraint, and all that sort of thing. 
I told the Duke so. He smiled and answered, “ You 
must fancy you are talking with one of your neighbours 
at Fixby, and then we shall get on.” 
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The name of Fixby, spoken so pleasantly by Welling- 
ton, acted like a charm upon me. All uneasiness, reserve, 
and hesitation was instantly removed. I felt as much at 
home, téte-d-téte with his Grace of Wellington, as if I had 
been in my own arm-chair, chattering with your under- 
steward, Chadwick. 

I told him that I sought for neither place nor pension ; 
that my only wish was to serve my country, by explaining 
to him what I knew was the real condition of the inha- 
bitants of my own neighbourhood. “ That,” said the 


. Duke, “is a very good hearing—go on.” “ Well,” my 


Lord Duke,” I continued, “there are two great mistakes, 
which I wish, if possible, to rectify.” ‘ What are they ?” 
asked his Grace. “ Your Lordship and your Lordship’s 
order, the aristocracy, think that the working classes wish 
for the plunder of your estate, and to deprive you of your 
honours.” “Ay,” said Wellington, “it looks very like 
it.’ My Lord Duke, it is only their enemies who say so, 
the great manufacturing millionnaires, who have an in- 
terest in keeping the working classes and the aristocracy at 
variance, that they may the more easily fleece them both ; 
it is they who thus traduce the operatives.” His Grace 
seemed struck with this remark, and listened with great 
attention to my proofs and arguments. I told the Duke 
of the cruelties endured by the poor factory children in 
the north; of the weight of their oppressions, and of the 
parties who were deriving profits, and making immense 
fortunes by the hateful factory system; and how they 
were pushing the old country gentiemen out of their 
estates, making the people believe that the aristocracy and 
clergy were their only tyrants, and that these mercenary 
men were endeavouring to constitute themselves an aris- 
tocracy, and to plunder the church. 

I assured him that the only way the aristocracy and 
clergy could regain the affections of the people, and save 
themselves from ruin, was, that they should use their 
powerful influence to rescue the working classes from the 
thraldom and delusion in which the money and steam 
powers held them,—in a word, to exemplify Christianity 
in their conduct towards them. I urged him to support 
Mr. Sadler’s Ten Hours’ Factory Bill. He promised to 
give the subject his most serious attention. 

When we had closed that part of the subject, I said, 
“ There is another error, my Lord, which is producing 
much mischief, and which the enemies of the people, who, 
unhappily for England, are now supposed to be their 
friends (this was in the summer of 1832), are perpetually 
ringing in their ears, namely, that the Duke of Welling- 
ton is atyrant, the enemy of the working classes, and 
that he wishes to govern them and feed them by swords, 
bullets, and bayonets. Now, my Lord Duke, I have 
come to head quarters to ask,—is it so? in order that, if 
such be not the case, I may be able to remove that false 
impression from the minds of the people.” The Duke 
smiled, but spoke earnestly, when he replied, “Those who 
say so of me, cannot know me. What can I gain more 
than I have gained, by the sword?” We had a good deal 
of conversation on this and other subjects. I explained 
my views fully to him. He seemed impressed by my 
observations, said I had opened to him a new field of 
contemplation, wished me to call upon him when I 
came again to London, and to write freely to him, on 
any subject which I wished to communicate. He par- 
ticularly wished that I would call the next day, before I 
left London. When my hand and the Duke’s hand were 
joined, at parting, I did feel proud. A few minutes 
before twelve the Duke rose, and very kindly told me that 
he was engaged with other persons, and before I left the 
room, they were announced by his valet. 

Next day I called with my dear friend, my most faith- 





ful friend, the Rev. G. S. Bull, at Apsley House, when 
we had a very nice bit of talk with the Duke; and before 
we left, I assured his Grace, that I would strive to remove 
the prejudices which his enemies were implanting in the 
minds of the working classes. 


THREE BAD HABITS. 
(From “ The Original,” by Mr. Walker) 

THERE are three weaknesses in our habits which are 
very common, and which have a very prejudicial influence 
on our welfare. The first is, giving way to the ease or 
indulgence of the moment, instead of doing at once what 
ought to be done. This practice almost always diminishes 
the beneficial effects of our actions, and often leads. us to 
abstain from action altogether: as for instance, if at this 
season of the year there is a gleam of sunshine, of which 
we feel we ought to take advantage, but have not the 
resolution to leave at the moment a comfortable seat, or 
an attractive occupation, we miss the most favourable 
opportunity, and perhaps at last justify ourselves in re- 
maining in-doors on the ground that the time for excercise is 
past. One evil attendant upon the habit of procrastination 
is, that it produces « certain dissatisfaction of the mind 
which impedes and disarranges the animal functions, and 
tends to prevent the attainment of a high state of health. 
A perception of what is right, followed by a promptness 
of execution, would render the way of life perfectly 
smooth, Children should be told to do nothing but what 
is reasonable, but they should be taught to do what they 
are told at once. The habit will stand them in stead all 
their lives. 

The second weakness is, when we have made a good 
resolution, and have partially failed in executing it, we 
are very apt to abandon it altogether. For instance, a 
person who has been accustomed to rise at ten, resolves to 
rise at six, and after a few successful attempts he happens 
to sleep till seven; there is a great danger that he will 
relapse into his former habit, or probably even go beyond 
it, and lie till noon. It is the same with resolutions as to 
economy and temperance, or any thing else; if we cannot 
do all we intended, or make one slip, we are apt to give 
up entirely. Now what we should aim at is, always to do 
the best we can under existing circumstances, and then 
our progress, with the exception of slight interruptions, 
would be continual, 

The third and last weakness to which I allude is, 
the practice of eating and drinking things because they 
are on the table, and especially when they are to be paid 





jor. How seldom it happens that two men leave a few 


glasses of wine in a decanter at a coffee-house, though 
both have had enough! and the consequence of not 
doing so is frequently to order a fresh supply; but, at 
any rate, even the first small excess is pernicious. Ex- 
cess, however slight, either in solids or liquids, deranges 
the powers of digestion, and of course diminishes the 
full benefit of any meal. It often induces an indis- 
position to move, and so one excess leads to another. 
What is called a second appetite is generated ; and the 
proper bounds once passed, it is not easy to fix another 
limit. The importance in a man’s life of stopping at 
enough, is quite incalculable; and to be guilty of excess 
for the reason I have just mentioned, though very common, 
is the height of folly. A very small quantity will cause 
the difference between spending the remainder of the 
day profitably or agreeably, and in indolence and dissi- 
pation. 





Cae sen enenaene tegrtee 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE FIRST PRIMROSE. 


‘“ We say, that people and things are changed ; 
Alas! it is ourselves that change; the heart 
Makes all around the image of itself.” 

Miss Lanpon. 

O PALE and lovely flower! 

Earliest and best beloved of the bee : 
In sunshine or in shower, 

Albeit thou com’st in sadness or in glee, 

My spirit poureth forth a vernal hymn to thee. 
Thy leaves are fresh and green, 

Unsullied by the glare of summer skies, 
And the fresh dew between 

Their juicy folds in gem-like beauty lies. 
The woods are lighted up, 

With love und beauty from thine opening bloom ; 
And from thy gelden cup 

“The wind receives a welcome of perfume. 


Each bursting blossom hath 

A gleam of stars, upon the mountain’s brow ; 
Jn childhood’s breathless path, 

Oh! what « recompense of deep delight art thou! 
In boyhood’s merry day, 

Have we not sought thee through the shady glen, 
And o’er the sunny brae, 

And found thee then? Ah, we were happy then! 
We who were gathered round 

A once bright hearth—now desolate and lone ; 
And seemed tu have been bound 

Together by strong links of love that made us one. 
But who are severed now, 

By chilling forms, experience since hath taught— 
Blighting the early glow 

Of feeling, that awoke with each awakening thought. 
Oh, many a spring hath passed 

Since first, around my steps, thy smile arose ; 
And Autumn with its blast 

Hath changed as oft again the fields and forest boughs. 
But thou, bright, starry flower, 

Art still the same! Time hath not altered thee, 
As in that vanished hour, 

Thy presence is a sign of joy to me. 
Oh! that the human heart, 

Could, like thy root, yield blossoms aye the same ; 
And in ripe years, impart, 

Thoughts pure as those in infancy that come. 
Yes, pale and lovely flower! 

Earliest and best beloved of the bee, 
In sunshine or in shower 

Albeit thou comest forth in grief or glee, 

My spirit still shall breathe its vernal hymn to thee. 

J.P. 





There is one blessing of which people never know the value 
until they have lost it—and that is health. Health seldom 
goes without temper accompznying it; and, that fled, we 
become a burden to the patience of those around us, until 
dislike replaces pity and forbearance. 

A woman’s courage is always the courage of the mind— 
the highest description of value of which the human soul is 
capable. Danger strengthens instead of deferring it, and 
where many men grow nerveless, they simply become more 
cool. The valour of man is most depexdent on brute force, 
and where this fails, courage in an;uneducated mind rarely 
survives its losses. 





The most agreeable of all companions is a simple frank 
man, without any high pretensions to an oppressive great- 
ness; one who loves life, and understands the use of it;- 
obliging ; alike at all hours; above all, of a golden temper, 
and stedfast as an anchor.—Moral Thoughts. 

Tears do not dwell long upon the cheeks of youth. Rain 
drops easily from the bud, rests on the bosom of the maturer 
flower, and breaks down that one only, which hath lived its 
day.— Ibid. 

PHRENOLOGY.—A clenching argument, proving the truth 
of phrenology is, that a professor of the art recently fought 
a duel down south, and had his entire organ of combativeness 
shot off. Since then he has never wanted to fight again. 

PLACIDNESS OF FADED INFANCY.—I have never seen 
death but once, and that was in an infant. It was years ago. 
The look was calm and placid, and the face was fair and 
firm. It was as if a waxen image had been laid out in the 
coffin, and strewed with innocent flowers. It was not like 
death, but more like an image of life! No breath moved the 
lips, no pulse stirred, no sight or sound would enter those 
eyes or ears more. While I looked at it, I saw no pain was 
there; it seemed to smile at the short pang of life which was 
over; but I could not bear the coffin-lid to be closed—it 
seemed to stifle me: and still as the nettles wave in a corner 
of the church-yard over its little grave, the welcome grave 
helps to refresh me, and ease the tightness of my breast.— 
Hazlitt. 


DispuTes.—When we are in a condition to overthrow 
falsehood and error, we ought not to do it with vehemence, 
nor insultingly, and with an air of contempt; but to lay open 
the truth, and with answers full of mildness and moderation 
to refute the falsehood.— Cecil. 

WAGES OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT.—It appears that 
the custom of boroughs maintaining their representatives in 
Parliament had not ceased in the early portion of last century. 
Hall, whose collections were brought down to about 1739, 
speaking of Helstone, says, “This place and others in Cornwall, 
are not able to maintain their burgesses in London during 
the sessions at their own proper costs and charges, (as of old 
was accustomed) in any tolerable post or grandeur ; but have 
found that profitable expedient (as many others) of making 
country gentlemen free of their town, who bear the burden 
and heat ofthe day for them, and many times, for the honour 
of their corporations, distress their paternal estates to exalt 
the reputation and perpetuate the privileges of a petty society, 
made up of mechanics, tradesmen, and inferior practitioners 
of the law.” The same author statesthat “ Padstow, Lelent, 
and Marazion, formerly sent Members to Parliament, but 
were excused upon their petition on the score of poverty.” 


The human mind is as little suited to employments beneath, 
as above its capacity :—the great Alfred made but a bad cow- 
herd.—Adams. 

A coxcomb, boasting in the Chapter Coffee house of his 
travels, being asked his opinion of Scotland, said, “It was a 
flat country, and not picturesque, compared with his dear 
Switzerland.” A Scotch gentleman who was present, said 
“ Tt was true, if mountains were flat, it was a flat country ; 
but he would find it difficult to find a flat among the natives, 
and for that the young traveller must look nearer home.” 


None are so fond of secrets as those who do not intend to 
keep them ; such persons covet secrets as a spendthrift covets 
money—for the sole purpose of circulation. 

Cultivate that peculiar agility of mind which adapts itself, 
without an effort, to any society and any circumstances. This 
is a high and rare qualification. 
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